A summer breeze skipping across the waters of Lake 
Travis sets the stage for the Governors Cup Sailing 
Regatta, a colorful part of Austin’s Aqua Festival. White 
fluffy sails dominate the calm waters as sailing buffs vie 
for the coveted trophy. The regatta is a July preview of 
the 10-day August festival that includes canoe racing, 
swimming, ski and water ski kite flying championships, 
and water follies. Photograph by Bob Gates 
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Clearing a path for a new highway often involves more 
than clearing trees or excavating dirt. Near Junction, on 
a new section of IH 10, a drill rig is used to bore deep 
holes for explosives that will loosen rock for easy 
excavation. The first row of completed shafts can be seen 
in the shadow of the cliff. In the background is the lush 
green valley of the Llano River. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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RALLY HO—And it’s on to San Marcos for the night. 
A sports car fords a low-water crossing near Wimberley 
during the Rustler’s Run Rally held in April. For the 
story, turn to page 2. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


TIME-SPEED-DISTANCE—These are the factors that concern the rally team, and 
they rely on a well-calibrated odometer, an accurate timepiece, and a calculator, 
computer, or slide rule. Here are a few of the various kinds of computers and time- 
pieces used in the Rustler’s Run Rally. 


HURRY, JOHN—Navigator Ed Fiss and John Kohrer of Marshall urge their Ford Mach 
1 onward. The team failed to place in the top four in Class A competition. 


By FRANK LIVELY, Editor Texas Highways 


“IT SAW MORE OF TEXAS TODAY 
than I have in the past 10 years,” said 
the frustrated woman. 

She hadn’t intended to go 
sightseeing. It just happened that 
way—¥in the eighth annual national 
Rustler’s Run Rally, sponsored by the 
Texas Region of the Sports Car Club of 
America. The woman and her partner 
had got lost during the cross country 
rally from Dallas to San Marcos. 

It was Saturday evening on the first 
weekend in April and rallyists were 
drifting into the Holiday Inn in San 
Marcos, some of them frustrated by the 
first day’s events. 

“We played catch-up all the way,” 
said one man. 

“We got lost,” complained another. 

Everyone had a tale. There was a 
good cross section, young ones with 
long hair, middle-aged ones with crew 
cuts, service station attendants, doctors, 
lawyers, and millionaires. 

A man wearing a jacket with “Mother 
Loves Us All” on the back joined the 
growing crowd for drinks. Some were 
reading the day’s scores that were being 
posted on two blackboards. 

“T thought this was going to be a 
navigator’s rally, but it turned out to be 
a driver’s rally,” remarked a navigator. 

A man in a business suit (he wore it 
during the rally) said, “Yeah, I have a 
doctor’s degree in mathematics, but it 


Rustlers Run Rally 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


didn’t seem to help me in this rally.” 

For the uninitiated, a rally is not a 
race. It is precision driving, navigation, 
concentration, and luck. It means driving 
an average speed between given 
points, changing speeds scores of times, 
trying to follow instructions that are 
little more than clues, and arriving at 
unknown checkpoints at a prescribed 
second. 

As one rallyist puts it, “The rally is 
like going over the hills to grandmother’s 
when you don’t know where she lives, 
how far away it is, or when you are 
supposed to be there, until after you’ve 
arrived.” 

Rally chairman Dick Cire of the Dallas 
Sports Car Club began organizing the 
Rustler’s Run Rally in early 
December. Every weekend was spent 
driving roads and working on the 
course. It was driven 20 times before 
final instructions were written. A set of 
Highway Department county maps and 
state highway maps proved invaluable. 
The final course was chosen for beauty 
and interest over mostly farm to market 
roads. 

Invitations were sent to member 
clubs throughout the United States: 
Fifty-four teams from 14 states entered 
the contest and drivers ranged in age 
from 21 to 60. Cire and his club 
members notified the Highway Patrol 
and the sheriffs offices of the rally and 


SPRINGTIME SALLY—A rallyist rounds a curve on FM 1947 west 
of Hillsboro and encounters the “IN” man at a checkpoint. As the 
tires pull even with a mark on the pavement, the “IN” man will blow 
a whistle and the pretty girl (right) will mark the exact second of 
the day on a “tick” sheet. 


WHAT’S MY SCORE?—As a car pulls up to a checkpoint, an 
observer hands the team a form with the time it crossed the “IN” 
line and the score. One point is given for each second, early or late, 
off the time the car should have crossed the line. This checkpoint is 
on an IH 35 frontage road near Waco. 


Rustlers Run Rally 


the route to be followed. A brief 
description of a rally was included in 
the notice—especially the fact that all 
cars would be driven at or under the 
legal speed limits. 

The night before the rally each team 
paid the $25 registration fee, had their 
cars thoroughly inspected by a club 
member, and found time to visit with 
other rallyists. 

Entries included such makes as Volvo, 
Datsun, Ford Mustang, Plymouth 
Barracuda, Ford Mach 1, Ford Galaxie, 
Porsche 911, Mercedes 220 SE and SL, 
Renault, Ford Falcon, Pontiac Firebird, 
Nash, Sunbeam Tiger, Citroen, Fiat, and 
even a Station wagon. 

The first car left the starting point at a 
motel on the south side of Dallas at 7:01 
a.m. the following morning. Instruction 
sheets with 180 entries were handed 
out 15 minutes before departure time. 
The only thing a team knew was that 
they were supposed to be in San Marcos 
that evening. 

Instructions were the epitome of brevity. 
For example, four of the instructions read: 

Instruction 27: Right onto 171. Pause 
S0)sec, before inst. 29. 

Instruction 28: Left onto 934. 

Instruction 29: “SPEED LIMIT 60” 
(Even with telephone pole # 5). 

Instruction 30: Left onto 309 then 
CAST 52 after 1.20 miles. 

(Words in quotations are highway 
signs and CAST means “change average 
speed to.”’) 


Speeds are given to be maintained 
and are changed at frequent intervals 
along the course. The driver’s 
responsibility is to follow the course and 
adjust his speed upon direction from the 
navigator. The navigator constantly 
computes the time, early or late, that 
checkpoints are reached, and he issues 
corrections to the driver. 

Navigators use everything from a 
nine-dollar slide rule to a $1,000 
computer. Class B entries use slide rules 
or rally tables and odometers that 
measure to 1/10 mile, and Class A, 
computers and odometers reading to 
1/100 of a mile. 

Precision work was also being carried 
out at the 26 checkpoints along the 
course. Several persons are required at 
each point. One man sits at the edge of 
the pavement at the “IN” line. When the 
front part of a car’s tires cross the line, 
the observer blows a whistle. This is a 
signal to a team hundreds of feet down 
the road. At this station a man sits 
listening to the beeps from an atomic 
clock at the Bureau of Standards in 
Colorado, and he calls off each second 
to another person marking a “tick” 
sheet. Each second is marked off as it is 
called and when the whistle sounds, the 
observer circles that particular second. 

When the rally team pulls up to the 
Station, the observer writes the 
contestant’s car number on a form and 
lists the score. (One point is scored for 
each second, before or after the time 


LET'S GO—They did not know it at the time, but Earl Gruer and 
Ronald Ewing were destined to win Class B on the day after this 
picture was taken. This is a checkpoint stop where a team has two 
to three minutes to get ready for the next leg of the course. 


IT WON’T BE LONG NOW—Rallyists get a close look at the San 
Gabriel River on this low-water crossing near Georgetown. But there 
are still a few miles to be covered as the course winds through the 
Hill Country near Wimberley. 


GOOD RALLY—Theresa Fisher (left) and 
Wanda Battles of Dallas welcome Max Flynn 
of Florida to the overnight stop in San 
Marcos. Flynn did not know it at the time but 
he and his navigator, John Kelley of Arizona, 
were leading Class A competition. They went 
on to win the next day in Dallas. 


Rustlers Run Rally 


the team is scheduled to arrive at the 
checkpoint.) The team then has two to 
three minutes before leaving on the 
next leg of the course. Each leg is timed 
separately. The object is to have the 
fewest points. 

When the rallyists reached San 
Marcos on Saturday evening, driver 
Max Flynn of Florida and navigator John 
Kelley of Arizona, driving a Datsun, 
were leading the Class A competition 
with 400 points. 

“This is more than a competitive 
rally,” remarked Flynn. “It is creative. 
You know, instructions are more like 
clues than they are instructions. We 
followed ’em and didn’t get lost. We’ve 
rallied in 30 states and this is one of the 
best—good roads, pretty country.” 

Is rallying more difficult than 
racing? 

“Tt’s a pressure game. Anybody can 
drive a race car, but not everybody can 
rally.” 

Partner John Kelley said that it takes 
years for a team to become proficient, 
that top rally teams may have worked 
together for as much as 10 years. He 
and Flynn have been rallying for three 
years. 

“Tt takes a year just to learn to read 
the instructions,” said Kelley. “And you 
have to follow them without thinking 
about them because you don’t have 
time to think, just react.” 

Kelley said he and Flynn began 
driving in Sunday afternoon rallies 


where all amateurs start. Within a year 
they were winning almost everything 
they entered. 

“We knew it was time to quit or to 
branch out. Now we’re trying to prove 
we can win the whole ball of wax,” 
Kelley added. 

Is rallying fun? 

“T don’t guess you can Say it’s really 
fun, but you get to where you care 
about it and winning seems important. 
Nothing feels quite so good as going 
home after winning a rally.” 

Flynn and Kelley must have felt good 
going home this year. Their skill paid 
off the next day on the second part of 
the 650-mile course and they held onto 
their lead to win. 

While winning is the object of 
rallying, there are also fringe benefits in 
learning to rally, say the Paul Crafts of 
Dallas. 

“T’m-a more alert driver now,” says 
Paul. “I notice everything around me, 
and I’ve learned to handle situations 
that a few years ago might have meant 
an accident.” 

The Crafts said a rally a few years 
ago led them to take a Texas vacation. 
While on a rally to the Big Bend 
country, they were so impressed with 
its beauty they decided to return with 
their children for a vacation. 

But no matter what direction a 
springtime rally may take in Texas, as 
Max Flynn says, “this is one of the 
best—good roads, pretty country.” 


Ray Lusk---NMan with a Record 


Photographs and story by FRANK LIVELY, Editor Texas Highways 


Bobby Medford was four years old 
in February 1945. 

That was the month and year that 
Maintenance Foreman Ray Lusk and his 
Haskell County crew began compiling 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
the Highway Department. 

Lusk and his crew have not had a 
lost-time accident since February 23, 
1945! 

Bobby Medford, the youngest man 
on the crew today, has been a part of 
that record for the last five years. 

Leslie Collins, Marvin Jones, and 
Clemens Schwartz were there from the 
beginning, contributing 29, 28, and 
28 years respectively. There are 304 
years of service among the 16-man 
crew, and six of the men have a total 
of 109 years of safe driver awards, no 
easy task considering the stiff require- 
ments for such awards. 

Like most ‘road hands,” Lusk is 
modest and easygoing. 

“Itsimotyiyrecordsssays usk salt 
belongs to the men. We have a couple 
of men who are safety conscious and 
I think they influence the rest of the 
men. But I don’t think it’s due to my 
supervision.” 

How was it possible to achieve .such 
a record? 

“Well, P’'ve been accused of having 
wheel chairs, crutches, a stretcher, and 
even a nurse here just so we won't 
have a lost-time accident,” said Lusk 
with a grin. “But all we’ve had are a 
few finger mashings and minor stuff 
like that.” 

Lusk and his crew were honored in 
a special ceremony on April 17 in the 
Abilene District headquarters, for an 


accomplishment that District Engineer ~ 
Jake Roberts called “unprecedented” 
in the district and the state. 

“Ray, your record is a combination 
of a lot of things that are good,” 
Roberts told an overflow crowd in the 
hearing room. “First, you have to be 
selective in the type of person you 
employ. You have to have a close-knit 
organization—this has to be, it must 
be. Then a foreman must _ have 
maturity of judgment. In short, the 
organization must be sound from top 
to bottom.” 

Roberts said that a lot of people had 
contributed to the record, including 
the former maintenance engineer and 
the men in the district shops who have 
kept the equipment in a safe condition. 

Then Roberts presented Lusk and his 
men with an award and a letter from 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, which read in part: “I take great 
pleasure in extending my _ personal 
congratulations to you and the men 
under your supervision for an excep- 
tional safety performance. Your record 
is one of which everyone in the 
Department can rightfully be proud. It 
should inspire all personnel to strive 
for a similar accomplishment.” 

District Maintenance Engineer Al 
McKee said safety is not something 
“you preach only once a month. Safety 
is an attitude. If the men don’t have 
the proper attitude, you'll have 
accidents. Ray Lusk’s safety record 
gives the younger men something to 
aim for.” 

J. A. Moore, maintenance foreman 
in Abilene, said, “I don’t know how 
Ray managed to achieve this record, 


THE RECORD—Leslie Collins and Ray 
Lusk pose behind the sign that pro- 
claims a record of more than 25 years 
without a serious accident. At press time 
the days had stretched to 9,211. 


RECORD SETTERS—Ray Lusk  (cow- 
boy hat) poses with his crew in 
mid-April just before they were honored 
with a special ceremony at district 
headquarters in Abilene. From __ left, 
front row, they are Albert Barnett, 
Leslie Collins, Alvis Bird, Lusk, Marvin 
Jones, John Rousseau, Elmer Hilliard, 
and Woodrow Jones. On the truck are 
Clemens Schwartz, Floy Karr, James 
Adkins, Orbie Collins (cap), Aubrey 
Green, Clarence Meier (checked shirt), 
Burl Darnell, George Turner (hard 
hat), and Bobby Medford. 
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Ray Lusk---Man with a Record 


3 


but I sure wish he’d tell me. 

Maintenance Foreman Ernest Shuler 
of Sweetwater said, “I want to 
congratulate Ray and his crew on their 
record. Years ago Ray Lusk was my 
supervisor and I found out then that 
he was a steady, dedicated, and great 
highway man. And I think his record 
shows it.” 

Bob Bradley, safety instructor for 
Insurance Division, said, “We feel such 
a record deserves special recognition. 
Ray’s men cooperate with each other, 
they know their work is appreciated, 
and they know it has value.” 

“IT want you to know it’s not my 
record,” Lusk told the crowd. “It 
belongs to the men.” He looked at his 
men sitting neat and clean on the front 
row. “I don’t recognize these guys this 
morning. Maybe if you were to throw 
a little asphalt on ’em then Id 
recognize ’em.” 

Lusk said his crew would try to 
stretch the safety record to 27 years 
and two months. That will be the time 
he retires in 1972. 

Lusk is a lifetime resident of Haskell, 
having moved there in 1914 with his 
parents and six brothers and sisters in 
two covered wagons. When he went 
to work for the Department in 1930, 
there were no paved roads in the 
county. By 1945, when Lusk’s safety 
record began, there were 102 miles of 
dirt, asphalt, concrete, and brick roads. 
Today there are almost 280 miles of 
modern highways. 

The veteran maintenance man 
claims he has done “nothing in 
particular” to achieve the remarkable 
25-year record. He gives new employ- 


ees copies of the rules and regulations 
to read and learn. Then, he said, they 
get on-the-job training from _ the 
veteran men on the crew. 

Lusk believes in giving a man 
responsibility as soon as possible, a 
practice that may have contributed 
greatly to the record. Several years 
ago Lusk hired a young man who was 
eager to learn how to operate a motor 
grader. He told the man to “get on the 
thing and go at it.” 

“Then I gave him some minor 
section work on one of the roads,” 
recalls Lusk. 

“You'll be over tomorrow to check 
on me, won't you?” the young man 
asked hopefully. 

“Sure,” replied Lusk. 

But he did not go back for several 
days. 

“He’d done a pretty good job. I 
drove over the section with him and 
showed him some of the rough spots. 
But the thing was that I had given him 
the responsibility and he took it.” 

Lusk is looking forward to spending 
some time in the new maintenance 
building being built west of Haskell, 
since he has been “in “theseeold 
maintenance barn” all these years. 

After he retires and the snows come 
in the winter, Lusk said he will 
probably go running to the main- 
tenance office to see if he can “help 
out.” 

“These old boys who get out there 
in a snowbank in the dead of night, 
get their work done, and come back 
in here safe and sound, they’re the 
ones who deserve all the credit for this 
safety record.” 


NOW, RAY—After the award cere- 
mony, there is a moment of relaxation, 
a cup of coffee, and some words with 
Jake Roberts before Lusk heads back to 
Haskell County. 


CONGRATULATIONS—District En- 
gineer Jake Roberts (in suit) congratu- 
lates Maintenance Foreman Ray Lusk 
and his crew on their record of more 
than 25 years without a _ lost-time 
accident. From left, are Bobby Medford, 
Woodrow Jones, Aubrey Green,  Floy 
Karr, James Adkins, Elmer Hilliard, Alvis 


Bird, Leslie Collins, and Orbie Collins. 


Fleet Safety Program 


Highway Department vehicle over- 

turns in the right of way after 
swerving to avoid a car emerging 
from a side road. The three occupants 
are seriously injured and the vehicle is 
demolished. 

In another incident, a slow-moving 
Department dump truck is rammed 
from the rear by a speeding flatbed 
truck. The driver of the dump truck 
and his companion both received fatal 
injuries. 

These accidents actually happened 
and statistics show similar ones could 
destroy life and property again. But, 
there is an even better chance they 


could be avoided through proper 
driver training. 
With this thought in mind, the 


Highway Department has embarked 
on an intensive program to prevent 
accidents before they happen by 
making Department drivers aware of 
their own driving weaknesses and 
other points relevant to safe driving. 
In short, developing an attitude of 
“defensive driving.” 

Tailored for Department use by the 
Insurance Division and entitled “Fleet 
Safety Program,” the course is de- 
signed for all Highway Department 
employees who drive _ state-owned 
vehicles. 

“The most modern safety features 
ever developed are being built into 
today’s highways,” said Chester Hud- 
low, assistant director of Insurance 
Division. “But, unless motorists are 
made aware of safe driving tech- 
niques, the planning for safer high- 
ways will be useless.” 

“As far as our safety movement in 
the Department is concerned,” Hudlow 
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said, “I consider this program a 
milestone.” 
C. G. Curtis, Insurance Division 


director, says the program has great 
merit. Like Hudlow, he also believes 
the fleet program is one of the most 
important safety programs ever spon- 
sored by the division. 

“Through training in the program 
we hope to make our employees 
defensive drivers,’ said Curtis. “By 
that I mean thoroughly aware of all 
activity in their vehicle’s vicinity and 
the appropriate action to take when 
faced with a certain situation.” 

The Insurance Division director 
believes that the training will save 
lives, reduce operating costs, improve 
driving habits, make traffic laws more 
meaningful, and reduce off-job vehicle 
accidents. 

Planning for development of the 
Fleet Safety Program dates back more 
than a year to when Hudlow took a 
course sponsored by the National 
Committee for Motor Fleet Supervisor 
Training at the University of Houston. 
That training, combined with courses 
he took sponsored by the Department 
of Public Safety, gave the division 
excellent perspective for the organiza- 
tion of an _ effective program. 

After outlining and planning the 
program for use in the Department, 
Hudlow, along with other representa- 
tives of the division, traveled to 
several districts to train selected 
employees as instructors. 

Driver training normally takes six 
hours and consists of a diversified 
program of traffic safety procedures 
and testing skills. Three hours of 
lecture on safety factors and a color 


By FRANK G. KELLY Travel and Information Division 


film, “The Smith Safety Cushion 
Method of Driving” are included. 
Following the lecture, half of the 
driver trainees, normally in a group of 
16 to 18, take the driving skill tests 
while the remainder of the group takes 
the psychophysical tests (eye test, 
reaction test, side vision test, depth 


perception test). After completion of 


this section, the final stage of the 
program, a six-to 10-mile route is 
driven by each individual where his 
reactions to road _ conditions are 
checked. 

To qualify to drive state vehicles, 
employees must display safe driving 
techniques during testing and correct 
any “bad driving habits” displayed 
during the test. 

Hudlow explained that the idea for 
the program isn’t new, but some of the 
ideas developed for the fleet program 
are. He said drivers will probably 
forget some important safety rules 
several years after taking the course. 

“We hope to counter this problem 
by requiring all drivers to complete a 
Driver Improvement Program course 
every five years,” he said. ““This action, 
coupled with psychophysical tests and 
road tests every five years, periodic 
driver-record review, continuous 
maintenance checks, and good driving 
awards should make this program one 
of the most effective today.” 

Five districts in the state now have 
their own instructors training other 
employees, while some 15 districts are 
currently training future instructors. 

District 20, where the program was 
begun last November, has already 
received what three employees con- 
sider a good example @eommmrc 


Tue Five Geeine Steps 


AIM HIGH IN STEERING 
GET THE BIG PICTURE 
KEEP YOUR EYES MOVING 
LEAVE YOURSELF AN OUT 
MAKE SURE THEY SEE YoU. 


Five important steps to safe driving are explained by Joel Willson, 
maintenance construction superintendent, to a class of driver 
trainees in District 5. Willson is one of the Fleet Safety Program 
instructors in the district. 


Bob Bradley, safety instructor in Insurance Division, inspects a 
depth perception unit in a psychophysical test of driver trainees 
in Lubbock. Bradley assisted Chester Hudlow in establishing the 
program in the district. 


The three occupants of this vehicle walked away from the accident 
even though the car was demolished. All three men were wearing 


seat belts—a habit they acquired during the Fleet Safety Program. 


worthiness of the program. The men 
recently escaped possible — serious 
injury when their car’s right rear tire 
blew out and the vehicle overturned 
in the right of way. 

“The fact that our seat belts were 
secured and properly adjusted un- 
questioningly saved us from critical or 
fatal injuries,” the three victims 
agreed. “The sense of safety con- 
sciousness which has prompted us to 
consistently use our seat belts is due 
to the efforts, over the past year, of 
district personnel in presenting the 
Defensive Driving Course and other 
phases of the Fleet Safety Program.” 

Beaumont District Engineer F. C. 
Young, said, “We feel the circum- 
stances of this accident clearly dem- 
onstrate the value of seat belts and 
an account of the accident may show 
others throughout the state the 
worthiness of all recommended safety 
devices and practices.” Young also 
commended D-20 for its presentation 
of the safety program. 

The Lubbock District which recently 
started the program has _ already 
trained 124 employees, with ap- 
proximately 425 scheduled to take the 
course. O. L. Crain, district engineer, 
said employees completed the course 
bys July 1? 

“T believe it will do the Department 
a tremendous amount of good, far 
beyond what it costs us in time and 
money to provide,” Crain said. After 
taking the course, he observed that it 
pointed out several of his bad driving 
habits. 

“As we all know, the correction of 
just a minor fault could be the 
difference in life and death,” he said. & 
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‘a good boss and a great guy’ 


By MARJIE MUGNO Travel and Information Division 


f John Nations has a living memorial, it is all the 
students he has helped—and they are legion. 
Nations, who had been director of Equipment and 
Procurement Division since 1948, died on May 23, felled 
by a heart attack at 61. 
He believed in young people and gave hundreds of 


them summer and part-time jobs while they were going. 


to college. Schooling was important to him, aithough he 
never got a degree. 

“These will be the leaders of tomorrow, the ones who 
will be running the country, and possibly the Highway 
Department, in a few years,” he’d say in that forceful 
way of his. 

And they were grateful. As one once said, “I owe my 
education to John Nations. If he hadn’t given me a job, 
I couldn’t have gone to school.” 

Soon after Nations’ death there was talk of establishing 
a scholarship memorial to him at The University of 
Texas, which he attended before joining the Highway 
Department in 1930. 

But John Nations was interested in everyone—young 
and old. A colorful personality, his jovial good nature 
made him a favorite in the Department and out. He 
worked closely with members of the Legislature and 
Legislative Budget Board, equipment suppliers, and 
others, and all felt the impact of his robust personality, 
his “ll do whatever I can for you” ways. 

Said Doll Jackson, who had worked for him for 36 
years and known him even longer, “He’d go out of his 
way to help people, especially students.” 

Agreed John Heim, interim acting division director, 
“No problem was too big or too small but that he 
wouldn’t take time to help. He’d say, ‘I'll do everything 
I can to help you,’ then followed through with it. 

“John had a fantastic knowledge of purchasing laws 
and an incredible zest for living. He had more energy 
than anyone I ever knew.” 

“He was a bighearted man who was genuinely 
interested in all kinds of people,” said Bob Warner, 
assistant director of Travel and Information Division. 
“He lived life to the hilt and got a lot of enjoyment from 
life. There’s an old Irish saying that the more you reach 
out for people, the richer your own life becomes. That’s 
what John Nations did—he reached out to people.” 

Another D-4 employee, Bill Holcomb, said, “John 
Nations had been division head seven days when I was 
hired. That was in September 1948. He gave the division 
a lot of spirit, and since this is a service division, that 
was important. He was very progressive, very open- 
minded. He seldom used the word ‘no’ or said ‘this can’t 
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be done.’ He’d say, ‘We’ll give it a try.” He was a good 
boss and a great guy.” 

“John never saw a stranger,” said Bridge Engineer 
Clyde Silvus. “He loved living. It’s going to be hard to 
replace him, not only because he held that position so 
long and knew the intricate details of the job, but because 
he was such a remarkable person.” 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall said, “Johnny’s 
death came as a great shock. He was a pillar of strength, 
not only to me but to my predecessor, also. He will be 
sorely missed, and his place will be hard to fill.” 

“He treated all suppliers fairly and alike,” said B.L. 
DeBerry, assistant state highway engineer. “They all 
knew this and respected him for it. None got special 
consideration. John supervised purchase of millions of 
dollars of supplies and he was scrupulously honest and 
aboveboard in everything he did. Everything purchased 
was the best quality.” 

It was Nations’ job to get the best equipment at the 
best price for the man in the field. Under his guidance, 
equipment efficiency quadrupled since World War II. 

“Equipment will and must get better if we are to keep 
pace with the growing highway system,” he once said. 
“We must move forward. I tell equipment manufacturers 
they must build machines that will do the job faster, 
betten salen aae 
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JOHN B. NATIONS ... 
... passes away 


He was proud of the progress in motor graders. In 
1947 motor graders had no cabs. Then cabs were added. 
Later,they were heated. He wanted to air-condition them. 

“By 1980 we hope to have every piece of equipment, 
from motor graders on down, air-conditioned and 
automated,” he envisioned. 

The safety and comfort of the employees was always 
uppermost in his mind. 

It was Nations who adopted the color for maintenance 
equipment that is standard in the nation today—*Texas 
Highway Yellow.” 

Nations joined the Highway Department in 1930 asa 
purchasing agent. Reminiscing recently, he said, “One of 
my first jobs was to trade off and dispose of surplus 
World War I materiel. We had inherited a warehouse full 
of harnesses and feed pans at Camp Mabry. I finally 
discovered that the feed pans could be used in the 
lavatories, but we traded harnesses to hardware firms. 
For instance, if we wanted to buy shovels, we traded some 
harnesses for them. It took us about a year and a half 
to trade everything off. 

“Do you know the reason World War I surplus wasn’t 
turned over to the Department until 1930?” asked 
Nations, a history buff. “Because we were afraid of war 
with Russia. People forget that right after World War 
I we sent an expedition to Siberia to help the Czar keep 
the Bolsheviks down. We kept the surplus until the scare 
was over.” 

A great story teller, he liked to tell this one on himself. 
When he was a young man, he wanted to make his mark 
so he put in a lot of overtime. Thinking this would 
impress his boss, he brought it up as they were riding 
along in the car one day. His boss was silent for awhile, 
then said, “Well, John, if you can’t get everything done 
between eight and five, maybe Id better hire another man”” 

“T never put in an hour’s overtime after that,” he 
laughed. 

Nations became assistant director of the division in 
1941 and division head in 1948. 

Throughout his career he maintained a strong interest 
in bettering working conditions for all state employees. 
He was past president of both the state and local chapters 
of the Texas Public Employees Association. 

A native Austinite, Nations is survived by his widow 
Lucy; a daughter, Nancy (Mrs. Ronald Andrews); a son, 
Wallace; and a granddaughter. 

The Lake Travis News, one of many papers carrying 
a tribute to Nations, wrote, “With the passing of John 
Nations, this community, the State of Texas, and this 
world of ours has lost the presence of a dynamic 
personality The memory of his smile, his warm 
greeting that was extended to old, new, casual, and 
long-standing warm personal friends alike, will remain 
in many minds ... This was his contribution, this is our 
legacy. What greater gift can any of us leave behind?” @ 


Nations took a special interest in all his employees and 
made it a point to attend their retirement parties. Here 
he is shown at Grover Martin’s retirement party last year. 


This was taken in 1955 when Nations received his 25-year 
service award. Flanking him are John H. Lawrence and 
R. W. Townsley Sr., while on the front row are H. E. 
Bradley, Mrs. Mary Bonner, and E. W. Duval. 
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Bob Faherty Succeeds Nations 


ROBERT E. FLAHERTY ... 
... faces new challenge 


For Bob Flaherty June 5 had a double meaning this 
year. 

The date marked his fourteenth anniversary with the 
Highway Department, and it was also the day he was 
named head of Equipment and Procurement Division. 
He succeeds John B. Nations, who died May 23 after 
a short illness. 

“Tt will be impossible to replace John Nations,” said 
Flaherty. ““He was more than just a director to this divi- 
sion. I feel quite humble. This is quite an undertaking.” 

Effective June 8, the appointment was announced by 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 

The 39-year-old bachelor is in charge of securing 
materials, equipment, and supplies used by the High- 
way Department statewide. The division also operates 
general warehouses, special shops, and equipment and 
performs a variety of special services for the Depart- 
ment. 

Flaherty has been in charge of warehouses, the 
Camp Hubbard shops, and has been responsible for a 
number of other activities of the division. 

A native of Chicago, Illinois, he received a bachelor 
of business administration degree from The University 
of Texas in 1957. He has been employed by Equipment 
and Procurement Division since 1956. 

Flaherty is an Air Corps veteran. He attends the 
Methodist Church. @ 


Road to Lake Bonham 


Fannin County and the City of 
Bonham Water Authority have been 
granted conditional approval for 
construction of a road to help 
develop a recreation area on Lake 
Bonham. 

When completed, the road will 
provide access to the area, which 
includes a boat ramp, beaches, 
picnic area, and other improve- 
ments. The authority has invested 
approximately $100,000 in the 
development of the area. The 
county and the authority have 
tendered the right of way to the 
State. 

The action is subject to the 
conditions that the county or the 
authority will furnish the required 
right of way on an _ alignment 
satisfactory to the state, clear of 
obstructions .and free of cost, and 
that no fee of any kind be charged 
for admission into the park area. 

On acceptance of the provisions, 
the state highway engineer is 
directed to proceed with plans and 
construction of the 2.2-mile project 
at an estimated cost of $111,000. @ 


1970 FM Program 


The 1970 Texas Farm to Market 
Road Program, a project to develop 
some 543.1 miles of the state’s 
secondary roads, was approved by 
the Texas Highway Commission in 
May. 

The program, estimated to cost 
$22,000,000, includes 144 projects 
in 109 counties. New construction 
totals 377.6 miles, with an esti- 
mated cost of $18,200,000. The 
remaining $3,800,000 _ represents 
additional financing for 165.5 miles 
of previously designated roads. 

The additional new _ mileage 
brings the designated Farm to 
Ranch to Market network in Texas— 
a system that has enhanced the 
social and economic well-being of 
millions of rural Texans—to 39,800 
miles. This is one and one half times 
the combined total of all state- 
maintained highways in the six 
New England states. 
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A REAL WINNER 
—Gilbert L.  Galla- 
U (iin, e ngineering 
technician V in Dis- 
trict 14, displays 
the plaque he was 
presented after 
being named first 
place winner in the 
technical paper 
competition at the 
fifth annual conven- 
tion of the South- 
western Regional 
American Society 
of Certified Engi- 
neering Technicians 
in Houston. Galla- 
tin:Siest.e.c hini.cal 
paper, “Putting the 
Resistance to Skid,” 
was selected for its 
timeliness, conclu- 
sions, and  recom- 
mendations. The 
award-winning  arti- 
cle was published in 
the June 1968 issue 
of Texas Highways. 


iN WP Xe We tL AN TR Ye 
SIGN—In an_ effort 
to make motorists 
( taxpayers) litter 
CONSCIOUS, District 
21 has begun erec- 
ting these auxiliary 
signs to supplement 
existing anti-litter 
signs that advise the 
public of the litter 
law and penalty. 
The signs are the 
idea of District 
Engineer Raymond 
Stotzer (center), 
who is shown _ in- 
specting one of the 
signs with Filemon 
Garza, maintenance 
construction super- 
visor Il from Rio 
Grande City (left), 
and Jesus Medina, 
maintenance con- 
struction Super- 
WiS@r Wh weodar 
Laredo. 
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In District 21 


Revolution in Shoulder Patching 


“Hopper spout and strike-off box 
assembly” may sound like a sophisti- 
cated new space age toy to occupy 
some child’s spare moments, but it’s 
actually a new economical piece of 
equipment used in District 21 to repair 
damaged highway shoulders. 

Built by the Pharr District shop on 
recommendations of maintenance men 
in the field, the new hopper spout has 
already shown its usefulness by 
lowering labor cost and making it 
easier to place flexible base or native 
soil on damaged highway shoulders. 

“It used to take a crew of three 
men, plus a truck driver, 25 minutes 
to unload five yards of flexible base 
on a damaged highway shoulder,” 
says S. G. Cox Jr., district maintenance 
engineer. 

“Only recently, using a new hopper, 
we completed what used to be an 
all-day job for 17 men (counting truck 
drivers, ground crews, and _ loader 
operator) in only three hours with two 
men, four truck drivers, and one 
loader operator,” he said. 

Bob Whalen, shop foreman, said the 
device is “a revolutionary method of 
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patching highway shoulders. We have 
reduced the number of men required 
for patchwork and at the same time 
increased production.” 

Basically, the hopper is an extended 
tailgate that can be placed in the rear 
of a dump truck after the tailgate is 
removed. 

Unique features include a _ gate 
through which the flow of material can 
be regulated from the truck bed into 
the spout. Inside the bed are two steel 
wing plates which keep material from 
clogging in the corners so that it 
moves freely into the hopper box. 

Protective rails at the rear of the 
hopper provide an _ added = safety 
feature for the man who stands in the 
space between the flexible wings to 
feed the hopper. 

Hebbronville Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman Gonzalo Garcia, 
after using the hopper in field tests, 
designed what he called a “contrap- 
tion” that increased the efficiency of 
the device. 

The contraption, made out of old 
grader blades and mounted on the 
back of a small tractor, could keep the 


base off the highway by controlling 
the blade’s elevation with the tractor’s 
power lift. 

“This eliminated the need _ for 
ground crews working with rakes 
behind the hopper and enabled us to 
place more trucks in operation than the 
ground crew would have been able to 
keep up with,” Garcia said. “A single 
pass with the contraption was enough. 

Garcia told the district shop about 
his idea and asked that they develop 
a better unit for use with his tractor. 

Using Garcia’s invention as a 
building point, Whalen and Paulino 
Hernandez, a maintenance technician, 
designed and attached a strike-off box 
to the hopper spout, which eliminated 
the need for a tractor and driver. 

The strike-off box, made primarily 
from old grader blades, was con- 
structed with an adjustable gate in 
back. When attached to the hopper 
box, it can be preset so that a uniform 
roll of damp flexible base is layed 
against the pavement high enough to 
allow for shrinkage when rolled. 

With the addition of the strike-off 
box, the operation involved one man 


Base material flows easily from the dump truck bed, through the hopper spout 
and strike-off box, onto damaged pavement edge. District 21’s invention greatly 
reduces the cost and time for patching work. 


A District 21 maintenance man adds final touches to freshly laid flexible base. 
Once the job is completed, the hopper spout and strike-off box assembly can 
be easily removed from the dump truck and the original gate replaced. 


Photograph by Harry Hess 


working in the truck bed to feed the 
hopper and operate the spout cut-off 
gate and sometimes a rod man to help 
prevent blockage. The flow of material 
into the hopper box is regulated since 
it is based on the principle of a water 
jar in a chicken pen. 

“In this situation, the next loaded 
truck drives over the fresh laid flexible 
base, compacting it and eliminating 
the need for special compaction 
equipment,” Cox said. 

“Our foremen have also checked the 
cycle time required for a truck to 
reload and return so that the correct 
number of trucks can be used on the 
operation for a continuous rotating 
program.” 

Cox asserted that once accustomed 
to using the machine, a three-man 
crew can place five cubic yards of 
flexible base, moistened and ready for 
rolling, in the desired locations along 
the highway in about five minutes. 

Each maintenance section in District 
21 has been supplied with several of 
the timesaving devices, which cost 
approximately $189 to build and 
takes about five minutes to install. @ 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram, in an 
editorial—The formal opening of IH 
35W between Denton and Fort Worth is 
an auspicious event in the lives of both 
cities 7... 

Before the completion of IH 35E to 
Dallas in 1960, people in Denton tended 
to feel a closer kinship to Fort Worth 
than to Dallas. But since the freeway 
made travel to and from Dallas so 
convenient, Denton built up a closer 
relationship to Big D. 

Opening of the full 35W, portions of 
which have long been in use, once again 
will make it easy for Denton residents 
to get to and from Fort Worth, and vice 
versa. The 36-mile drive will require less 
than 45 minutes on the new highway. 

The City of Denton, with its strong 
educational, industrial, and cultural 
base, iS a good neighbor. It is a source 
of satisfaction that the newly completed 
highway will stimulate us to get better 
acquainted once again. 


Dallas Times Herald—The Texas 
Highway Department ventured into a 
hostile land called Suburbia and came 
under heavy bombardment. 

More than 700 Richardson residents 
turned out Wednesday to protest—and 


sometimes boo—the Highway Depart- 
ment’s proposal to route a_ freeway 
(Outer Loop 9) through the northern 
edge of the city. 

Mark Goode of Dallas, assistant 


district engineer for the Texas Highway 
Department, told the concerned crowd 
that no definite route through Richard- 
son has been chosen for the freeway but 
that the recommended route would 
follow Campbell Road. 

Before the lengthy hearing was over, 
about 50 persons had denounced the 
proposed route with varying degrees of 
vitriol and Sarcasm. 

All the opponents seemed to want the 


freeway moved northward toward 
Plano.’ 

John Fowler, another opposition 
spokesman, said the Campbell © Road 
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route would slice through a _ nice 
residential neighborhood and divide the 
Canyon Creek area from Richardson. 

He also said plans for the route were 
drawn six years ago and added: “This 
community has outgrown these plans.” 

A Richardson city councilman, Ro- 
bert St. Miklossy, got a standing ovation 
when he said he would present a 
resolution to the Richardson council 
that the freeway be located northward 
on Renner Road. 


Dallas Morning News, with a_ Fort 
Worth dateline—A Fort Worth member 
of the Texas Highway Commission said 
Tuesday that its Dallas district has 


received a $36,000,000 slice of a 
$200,000,000 = statewide —_— construction 
program. 

“The Dallas district will get 18 
percent of the entire 1970-71 con- 
struction program for projects on 


highways which are not part of the 
Interstate system,’ Garrett Morris said. 
“Most of this money will be spent inside 
Dallas County.” 

Morris said the allotment shows that 
the Highway Commission is “cognizant 
of the needs of Dallas County and is 
doing something about them.” 


Corpus Christi Times, in a question 
and answer column—Are they going to 
restore or rebuild the existing boat ramp 
which has been used for years where the 
new bridge is at Ocean Drive and Cayo 
del Oso? Would you find out if the 
contractors plan to replace it with 
another one? J. K. 

Well, the city thinks it should be a 
Highway Department job. 

The Highway Department says there 
are no military access funds to do 
anything except rebuild the road. 

It is impossible to use Parks and 
Wildlife funds for a boat ramp unless 
changes are made in the existing policy. 

For some reason the ramps_ were 
transferred from the responsibility of 
the Highway Department, which has 
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engineers, men and machines, to Parks 


and Wildlife, which has men, but no 
way to build or maintain ramps. 
This particular ramp will apparently 


not be rebuilt unless some way can be 
found to fund it, although the southern 
part of the bay is short on boat ramps 
already. 


McAllen Valley Monitor, in a letter to 
the editor from Virs. a R. 
Isaak—Desiring to do my bit on Earth 
Day, | knew of no better way than to 
grab a large plastic bucket and comb the 
highway (N. McColl Road) for 300 feet 
(one block). | was hardly able to carry 
all the litter home. 

These are some of the things | found: 

Two cardboard beer cartons, one 
canvas glove, one pasteboard container 
for fried chicken, four tobacco con- 
tainers, four cigarette pacgkages, one 
coffee can, four large paper cups, one 
large rag, three beer bottles, two pieces 
of license plates, one plastic cover, 13 
soft drink cans, and 30—yes 30—beer 
cans. 


El Paso Times—E! Paso motorists 
eligible to receive license plate renewal 
cards through the mail, but who failed to 


get them, can look for a better shake 
next year. 
County Tax Collector Charles Ter- 


razaS Said various things caused failure 
of the cards to reach drivers. One was 
simply “bugs” in the computer system. 
In some cases the recipient received the 
cards, but he or she or some member 
of the family tossed them into the waste 
basket as junk mail ... 

“The cards were sent out by the 
computer system in Austin,’ Mr. Ter- 
razas said. “We would have to check 
there for whatever breakdown in the 
system may have occurred. 

“However, they are resetting the 
computer system with the 1970 regis- 
trations, and they predict at least 80 
percent of the motorists will get them 
next year.” 


AWARDS 


(As of July 31, 1970) 


45 Years 


District 18 
Roy A. Brown, Maintenance Technician II 


40 Years 


District 10 

Neal B. Hart, Maintenance Technician || 

Frank Stewart, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Hurshel B. Lummus, Maintenance Technician || 
District 24 

Jose G. Diaz, Maintenance Technician || 


35 Years 


District 3 


Clarence C. Watkins, Maintenance Construction Supervisor || 


District 6 

Elmer L. Harvick, Maintenance Technician || 
John P. Scannell, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 

Avery Wisby, Chief Bridge Tender 

District 13 

James O. Marshall, Shop Foreman |I| 
District 16 


Herbert L. Tindle, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 17 


Hayward O. Caldwell, Maintenance Construction Supervisor || 


District 25 
Virgil J. McGee, District Engineer 


30 Years 
District 13 


Holger M. Hansen, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 


Tommie L. Edwards, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


Travis A. Long, District Engineer 
25 Years 


Automation Division 

Herbert W. Feistel, Administrative Technician III 
District 1 

Willard L. Cathey, Engineering Technician V 
District 2 

John H. Albright, Engineering Technician V 

Carl E. Alley, Maintenance Technician || 

Henry B. Brown Jr., Engineering Technician III 
District 4 

Merril M. Pickett, Maintenance Technician I! 


District 5 

Joe B. Heard, Engineering Technician V 

Furber F. Salser, Engineering Technician IV 
District 8 

John D. Richardson, Chief Accountant | 
District 10 

Tillman L. Mewbourn, Maintenance Technician || 
District 11 

Dorothy D. Parker, Accounting Clerk II 

District 12 

Reagin E. Sprinkle, Tunnel Machinery Operator 
District 13 

Louis Luna, Maintenance Technician || 
District 18 

Norvil Coker, Maintenance Technician I! 
District 22 

Edgar C. Uppencamp, Maintenance Technician || 
District 23 

J. C. Hall, Maintenance Technician I| 

Ike Phifer, Maintenance Technician I| 

District 25 

William F. Quigg, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 

Hubert H. Thompson, Maintenance Technician || 
District 3 

Luther M. Belew, Maintenance Technician I! 
District 4 

Charlie E. Evans, Maintenance Technician || 
District 5 

Willard L. Hall, Maintenance Technician || 
District 10 

Thelbert A. Mattox, Maintenance Technician || 
District 12 


Robert E. Fredericksen, Master and Pilot 
Carson S. King, Bridge Tender 

Alvin F. Loesch, Chief Bridge Tender 

Avery Wisby, Chief Bridge Tender 

District 13 

Benhard H. Schmidt, Maintenance Technician | 
District 14 


Marvin Lewis, Maintenance Construction Supervisor || 


District 15 

George S. Perez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Elias Bednorz, Maintenance Technician || 
District 18 

George H. Bailey, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

Luther C. Craig, Maintenance Technician | 
District 20 

Godfrey L. Gibson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Mary S. Marshall, Secretary |, (Administration) 
District 25 

William B. Clynch, Engineering Technician IV 
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Research Committees Streamlined 


The Highway Department’s research program for 
probing trouble spots in Texas highways has assumed 
a new posture, but its strong emphasis on research re- 
mains the same. 

In a move one official termed “streamlining,” area 
research advisory committees named late in 1966 
(“Research in High Gear,” Texas Highways, February 
1967) have been reorganized to form a closer knit 
group to cope with today’s rapidly changing problems. 
Reorganization has reduced the number of committees 
from seven to four. 

The idea for the change came from within the area 
groups where members discovered several committees 
were faced with similar problems. 

In the change, Area I (Geometric Design and Traffic) 
merged with Area V (Transportation Economics and 
Right of Way). Also, Area II (Materials and Construc- 
tion) joined Area VI (Maintenance). Area III (Pavement 
Design) and IV (Structure Design) remained the same. 
The Research Support and Development committee 
(Area VII) was dropped from the schedule, but its 
function will be handled as part of the research ad- 
ministration. 

“This realignment will enable the committee to cover 
more projects in fewer meetings and also enable them 
to better cope with today’s problems,” said John 
Nixon, secretary of the Research and Development 
Committee. 

Acting committeemen include Houston District Engi- 
neer W. E. Carmichael, Area I; Lubbock District Engi- 
neer O. L. Crain, Area II; Bryan District Engineer Joe 
Hanover, Area III; and Wayne Henneberger of Bridge 
Division, Area IV. 

R. L. Lewis is chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Committee, which includes Secondary Roads En- 
gineer H. L. Arno, Materials and Tests Engineer A. W. 
Eatman, Bridge Engineer Clyde F. Silvus, and Chief 
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Using a British Portable Tester, 
ing technician Ill 


Engineer of Maintenance Operations Archie J. Sherrod. 
Polishing Aggregates 


Currently some 49 research projects are being stud- 
ied in test situations. One of considerable importance 
to safer highways is the “Polishing Characteristics of 
Texas Aggregates.” 

Under the direction of Kenneth D. Hankins, supervis- 
ing designing research engineer, researchers are study- 
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D. C. Minchey, an engineer- 
with Highway Design Division, measures 


concrete friction at the District 14 test facility. The portable 
tester measures the change of coefficient of friction of dif- 
ferent hot mix asphaltic concrete specimens at various inter- 
vals. Testing is part of a project to determine the polishing 
characteristics of Texas aggregates. 


ing the polishing characteristics of various aggregates in 
Texas as related to skid resistance. Through the research, 
engineers hope to find equipment necessary to measure 
polishing characteristics of aggregate. They are also 
seeking to develop rapid test procedures to determine 
the polish factor, study the influence of aggregate 
gradation and binder content on pavement surface 
polishing under field conditions, and make an accel- 
erated polish study of the original pavement. 

“Early tests have shown that construction and the 
type of aggregate used play an important part in in- 
engineers hope to find equipment necessary to measure 
constantly aware that aggregates polish under traffic 
movement, some faster than others. 

“There is an increasing need to know the rapidity 
with which various aggregates become slick,” he said, 
pointing to the fact that safety and the life of a road 
are both affected by this. 

Current testing at the District 14 lab and other sites 
in the state involves all angles of the problem and more 
than 200 different aggregates. 


Torsional Tests 


In another committee-sponsored project, researchers 
are trying to determine the twisting strength of stand- 
ard type prestressed concrete bridge beams. 

The present construction practice in casting concrete 
bridge decks is to load the deck forms from the edge 
girders on either side of the structure. These deck forms 
(braced to the bottom of the edge girders) create a 
twisting on the edge girders that increases with span 
length. 

“Presently there is no method for determining the 
safe construction span for these beams,” said H. D. But- 
ler, a designing engineer with Bridge Division. 

“Through this research we will try to evaluate the 
stiffness of the beam in twisting and how much of a 
load we can put on the beam before it is damaged,” 
he said. “The experiment will also reveal how much 
overhang can be put out on the beam before it be- 
comes damaged.” 

During testing, one normal weight concrete beam 
and one lightweight beam will be tested and the 
twisting moment, angle of twist, and strain measure- 
ment will be collected. From this information twisting 
forces will be evaluated, which will enable engineers 
to calculate torsional strength of such beams. @ 


Access Asked to Two Areas 


The Highway Commission has taken action 
to improve access to two recreational areas in 
the state, one in South Texas, and the other 
in Central Texas. 

The Commission conditionally approved 
construction of a road to provide access to the 
Rough Canyon Recreational Area of Amistad 
Reservoir in Val Verde County. The action was 
conditioned on the agreement by the county 
to furnish all necessary right of way without 
cost to the state. 

Officials of the National Park Service, 
developers of the area, and county officials 
requested the construction of the road. The two 
groups also offered to furnish all required right 
of way. Development and construction of the 
7.4-mile road, from US 277 north of Del Rio 
westward to the recreation area, will cost 
$197,200. 

Also approved was reconstruction of a 
former railroad bridge as a highway facility to 
improve access to the Lake Whitney recrea- 
tional area of Bosque and Hill counties. 

Reconstruction of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
railroad bridge across the lake and construction 
of approaches will cost an estimated $714,000. 

“Conversion of the 3,052-foot bridge will 
create some structural problems,” said Edward 
Hardeman, District 9 supervising bridge 
engineer. 

“The existing timber tie deck and rails will 
be removed from the two steel plate girders 
and a new deck, 28 feet, 3 inches wide, will 
be placed on top of the girders,” he said. 
“Approaches to the bridge will also have to be 
modified.” 

The project will be an extension of FM 1713. 
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Emission-Free Autos Predicted 


(Editor's Note: Concern over pol- 
lution and transportation problems 
have grabbed national attention in 
recent months. Some experts are even 
predicting an end to combustion 
engines. Matthew §. McLaughlin, 
vice-president of the sales group with 
Ford Motor Company, made some 
interesting comments on the subject at 
the annual Texas Automobile Dealers 
conference held in San Antonio in 
April. Following are excerpts from his 
speech.) 

Getting rid of automotive emissions 
is a job for us to do at the factory, but 
how we do it and how well we do it 
could have far-reaching effects upon 
your dealerships in the next few years. 
As Henry Ford II said in the April 21 
issue of Look magazine, “The environ- 
mental crisis is the biggest issue facing 
industry.” And, it’s facing the auto- 
mobile industry more than most 
because our products are so heavily 
involved. 

With last weeks Earth Day 
teach-in still echoing from the cam- 
puses, with bills to outlaw the internal 
combustion engine pending in nine 
state legislatures, to say nothing of the 
Congress, with even the first page of 
the Wall Street Journal recently stating 
flatly that the internal combustion 
engine could be on the way out, you 
might be wondering what we'll be 
selling 13,000,000 of by the end of 
the Seventies. Electric cars? Steam- 
ers? Turbines? Buggies? 

About the safest bet you can make 
right now is that you will be selling 
automobiles powered by _ internal 
combustion engines. 

In the first place, there just isn’t 
anything in sight that can satisfactorily 
take the place. of the internal 
combustion engine. And in the second 
place, before the end of the Seventies 
there won’t be any need for a 
replacement as far as clean air is 
concerned. 
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The fact of the matter is that the 
vehicle emission problem is already 
under better control and is closer to 
being solved than any other major 
environmental pollution problem. With 
the controls that are on all new cars 
being sold in California this year, 
which will be on the cars you and 
everybody else in the country are 
selling next year, more than 80 
percent of the hydrocarbon emissions 
and nearly 70 percent of the carbon 
monoxide emissions are eliminated. 

Next year in California and prob- 
ably no later than 1973 nationally, 
we start controlling the nitrogen 
oxides. And current plans for using 
less lead in gasoline will bring the 
other auto pollutant, the lead par- 
ticulates, into line. Also, lead removal 
opens the way for developing feasible 
catalysts, thermal reactors, and other 
promising approaches for a virtually 
emission-free engine. 

On land, on water, or in the air, 
where else has that much _ progress 
been made toward cleaning up any 
sizeable threat to the environment? 

And the results are beginning to 
show. Even in Los Angeles, where the 
car population has been growing 
faster than any place, hydrocarbon 
levels have dropped 25 percent from 
their 1966 high point and are back to 
the levels of the mid-1950’s. 

The reason the air isn’t cleaning up 
even faster in many sections of the 
country should be of special interest to 
car dealers. Actually, there are about 
60,000,000 reasons—60,000,000 old 
cars that are still tooling around 
without any kind of exhaust controls. 

As they wear out and are replaced 
by new models, the improvement of 
the atmosphere will become much 
more evident. It’s estimated that if 
every car in Los Angeles were a 1970 
model, the smog-forming hydrocarbon 
levels there would be where they 
were in 1940. As it is, those levels 


would be reached by 1980 if we did 
nothing more about emission controls 
than we’ve already done. 

I’m not saying it is going to be easy 
to develop low-emission cars at a price 
the public is willing to pay—and make 
no mistake about it, controlling 
pollution costs money and adds to car 
prices. It hasn’t been easy to bring 
emission levels down to where they 
are now, and the lower the levels go, 
the more difficult and costly it will 
become. But my point is that we aren’t 
going to have to turn our industry 
inside out, from factory to showroom, 
to produce and sell low-emission cars. 

If, when, and as we find alternatives 
that offer better combinations to meet 
transportation requirements than the 
piston engine, we'll produce them. 
Thus, it’s a sure thing that gas turbines 
will be in regular commercial use in 
over-the-road trucks and buses before 
the Seventies are out. Ford is testing 
them right now in its own truck fleet 
and in a Continental Trailways bus. But 
the turbine engine for the family car 
still has limitations as serious as those 
of the electric car, the steam Car Or 
any of the other possible successors to 
the conventional automobile .. . 

One thing is sure: as far as we are 
from any satisfactory alternative to the 
internal combustion engine, it’s right 
around the corner compared to any 
satisfactory alternative we know of 
now for the franchise system. __ 

The internal combustion engine and | 
the franchise system are still with us_ 
only because they have served the 
customer so well. Both will survive 
only as long as they continue to meet 
his (consumer) requirements. In other 
words, if we can’t live up to our 
promises to give him clean air with the 
internal combustion engine and good 
value for his money with the franchise 
system, he'll circumvent us and 
somebody else will be picking up all 
the marbles. @ 


A VACATION ‘PASS’ 


A free “pass” to the vacation variety of Texas is available in a colorful new 
postcard from the Highway Department. 

Mailed with the sender’s name and address, it will secure a lavish packet 
of travel literature—what to see and do statewide. 

The postcards are especially appropriate for convention planners where a 
large number of the delegates will be from out of state. Included in 
preconvention mailings, the card allows potential delegates to obtain a packet 
including the Official State Highway Map, Texas Travel Handbook, Fun-tier 
brochure, Calendar of Events, and Flowers of Texas folder. The colorful 
material can stimulate better convention attendance, and encourage delegates 
to stay longer. There is even a souvenir portion of the card to tear off and 
save, with some bright Texas scenes. 

The new postcards are free upon request from the Texas Highway 
Department, Travel & Information Division, P. O. Box 5064, Austin 78703. 


Pretty Peggy Connor, a_ travel counselor with the American Automobile 
Association in Austin, displays the Highway Department’s colorful new postcard 
now available to the public in ordering travel material. AAA offices and other 
tourist centers are prime distribution points for the postcards. 


Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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African oryx gave rise to the 
legend of the unicorn. They 
are Startling sights on 
ranchlands of the Texas Hill 
Country. 


African aoudad sheep have 
taken to their Texas habitat 
with ease. They are at home 

in rough, dry regions and 
have been released in the 
rugged canyon areas of the 
Texas Panhandle. 
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ORYX, AOUDAD MOUFION .... 


or how | learned to hunt exotic animals before | could pronounce their names 


By RICHARD PIERCE Travel and Information Division 


he hunter squinted in concentration, try- 

ing to piece together an animal outline 
amid the thorny brush where the guide 
pointed. The blazing sun washed out colors in 
the open, and the jumbled shadows were 
stark black. Perspiration trickled down his 
back. 

An oryx shouldn’t be hard to see. They’re 
big animals — 400 pounds or more — and 
nothing in the woods back home carries those 
elegant, rapier-like horns. A sudden roar 
echoed across the landscape, and the 
shadows flickered. Seeming out of place in 
the setting, it was the roar of a jet. 

The native guide shoved up the brim of his 
Stetson and said, “That spooked him, but I 
reckon we’ll get another chance over by the 
north tank this evenin’.” 

The “native” guide was a typical Texas 
ranch hand, at home in the rocky landscape of 
mesquite, scrub oak, and prickly pear of the 
Hill Country of Central Texas. The jet was 
from San Antonio, a regular commercial 
flight. The hunter was a long way froin home 
— Cincinnati, Ohio — but not as far as 
Kenya, where oryx would ordinarily be 
hunted. 

Both for natives and visitors, Texas hunting 
has become something very extraordinary. 
Texas rancher-sportsmen have imported, 
bred, and stocked their ranges with more 
exotic game animals than anywhere else in 
the United States. Exotics are defined as 
animals which are not native to any part of 
the state. 

A dozen or more ranches, most of them in 
the Hill Country, have built herds of exotics to 
the point that they can offer hunting year 
round. That is one of the prime attractions of 
exotic big game hunting: there is no closed 
season. 

Importation of foreign wild animals and 
birds is controlled by the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. And while the Texas Parks and 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Wildlife Department has no direct jurisdiction, 
knowledgeable ranchers who stock exotics 
work closely with state game biologists to 
find the best species for particular range 
conditions and to develop sound herd 
management practices. 

Existing native game animals are a vital 
consideration in choosing the type of foreign 
import. For example, an area well populated 
with native white-tailed deer should not be 
stocked with numbers of foreign animals 
requiring exactly the same food and range 
conditions. Resulting competition would 
weaken the herds of both. 

While the exotics live wild on their 
particular ranches, the perimeters are 
enclosed by high fences to prevent straying 
into adjacent, uncontrolled areas. The 
formidable fences also deter poachers. 

Although exotic game animals have made 
news in recent years, the practice is not new. 
Ranchers as early as 1930 were importing 
foreign game animals. Over the years there 
have been inevitable escapes, and some 
species are now literally in the wild state. 

One of the most numerous is the European 
wild boar. An estimated 10,000 range wild in 
half a dozen counties around Kerr County in 
the Hill Country, and in Aransas County on 
the Gulf Coast. Another species that has 
escaped and adapted to the hills of Central 
Texas is the small, beautiful, blackbuck 
antelope, originally from India. 

African aoudad sheep have done especially 
well in Texas. They are available for hunting 
at most of the exotic game ranches, and the 
Texas Parks and Wildlife Department has 
released aoudads in the rough Palo Duro 
Canyon country of the Panhandle. The large, 
shaggy-maned animals produce massive, 
scimitar-shaped horns which are eagerly 
sought by trophy hunters. 

For the past two years, controlled hunts for 
aoudads have been staged by the Parks and 
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Imported game animals lend a foreign 
look to the landscape of Central Texas. 
Mingling here are mouflon sheep 

(wild Corsican rams) and blackbuck 
antelope. Wild sheep are originally from 
the mountains of Corsica and Sardinia. 
Blackbuck antelope (mature male at right 
center) are native to the plains of India. 


Japanese sika deer are among the popular 
exotic game animals being stocked on 
Texas ranches. The shaggy neck is a Sika 
characteristic. 


Zebra, not usually hunted as game 
animals, are appropriate companions to 
other exotic species which roam many 
Texas ranches specializing in foreign 
imports. 


ORYX, AOUDAD, MOUFLON.... 


Wildlife Department in the Palo Duro Canyon 
area. Adept at climbing and jumping, 
aoudads seek the roughest, most precipitous 
topography as their favorite habitat. Hunters 
who scale the canyon walls in search of 
aoudads will earn their trophy. 

Mouflon sheep, also called wild Corsican 
rams, are another popular exotic species. The 
prized horns are wrinkled, massive spirals. 
The sheep have excellent eyesight and are 
extremely wary, requiring a careful, 
painstaking stalk to get within rifle range. 

Many of the game ranches that specialize 
in exotics offer a complete range of hunting 
services, from lodge-type accommodations 
and hearty meals to radio-controlled hunting 
stands, game pickup, meat and trophy 
processing. Among the best known are the Y. 
O. Ranch at Mountain Home, the Guajolote 
Ranch near Boerne, and the Patio Game Ranch 
not far from Kerrville. 

Other spreads offering exotic hunting sport 
include the H. E. Butt Ranch and the Bruno 
Schultz Ranch near Kerrville, the Bar O Ranch 
in Llano County, the Light Ranch at Artesia 
Wells, and the Waterfalls Ranch of Glen Rose. 

Most hunting arrangements are on the 
basis of the particular type of game sought — 
a standard fee per animal bagged. Inquiries 
to these and other game ranches will usually 
produce printed literature about the kinds of 
exotics available, hunting conditions, and 
costs. 

Another method for setting up a hunt, both 
for native and exotic game, is through Wayne 
Preston Incorporated, a Dallas organization 
of guides and outfitters that will arrange the 
hunt, book reservations at the particular site, 
and handle all details. 

Exotics offer exciting opportunities for the 
hunter who would like to expand his sport 
beyond the season limits for native wildlife. 
Animals from Europe, Africa, Asia, and the 
Orient are roaming the Texas outlands. And 
the resulting trophies for the den wall come a 
lot easier than does a safari to the Serengeti 
Plain. @ 
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To and From Our Readers 


Solving the Problem, Litter-ly 

Unsightly litter along Texas high- 
ways has prompted Bill Salter of the 
San Antonio Express to write a 
noteworthy solution to the problem. 
Says Bill: 

“It’s obvious that nationwide Stamp 
Out Litter campaigns are not going to 
work. Help maybe, but end _ the 
problem, no! 

“The only alternative, to my way of 
thinking, is drastic action. And that 
action should be to outlaw the 
throw-away bottle and can! 

“Make every kind of non-deposit, 
no-return container illegal. Then put a 
10-cent per container deposit on every 
can of soft drink and beer sold. 

“Even though it sounds harsh, it 
really wouldn’t cost anything once 
everyone got used to the system, 
unless of course, bottles were ac- 
cidentally broken and couldn't be 


returned. The answer to this, however, 
is unbreakable containers which the 
bottling industry could have already 
provided if they’d put their collective 
minds to the chore. 

“And, even if there are persons 
wealthy enough to throw away bottles 
which cost 10 cents each, there would 
be no problem getting them picked 
up. Who wouldn’t stop his car to pick 
up something which could be re- 
deemed for a dime? I would!” 


A Bright Idea 

A San Antonio resident, Edward J. 
Costello, says the Department can save 
money by not 
reflectors. “The ever growing ac- 
cumulation of aluminum cans along 
Texas highways provides enough 
illumination,” he says. “In fact, the 
reflection from this source gets 
brighter, and brighter, and brighter.” 


erecting highway 


A Sporting Guide 

Sports enthusiasts will find a wealth 
of helpful hints and new ideas in the 
1970 edition of Texas Outdoor Guide 
(formerly Texas Boating, Fishing, and 


Camping Guide) published by the 


Boating Trades Association of Texas. 
The 1970 issue is packed with 30 | 
new features representing inquiries _ 
and requests from Texas sportsmen. — 
Some 50 major lakes and nine sections 
of the Gulf Coast are mapped and 


outlined in the issue to provide water _ 


enthusiasts with detailed maps of 
access roads, boat ramps, marinas, 
campsites, and other facilities. 

Texas fishermen will find in-depth 
articles on both freshwater and 
saltwater fishing enlightening, and 
campers will find excursion planning 
much simpler through use of the 
easy-to-read chart detailing campsites | 
and state parks. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 
J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 


'OKEY, FEZBY, WE'VE SEES NOMINATED SOMEONE FOr 
THE ‘LADY-RIRD AWAD... S0 LETS GO CHEZ ON OLD 64." 
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Also included in the 1970 edition 
are special reports on powerboat 
racing, canoeing, sailing, and scuba 
diving. A “Sportsman’s Survey of 
Texas” reviews each area for the year, 
analyzing prospects for the varied 
water activities. 

Copies can be obtained from 
retailers throughout Texas or for 
$1.00 (postpaid) from Texas Outdoor 
Guide, 2623 Kipling/Suite 1, Hous- 
ton, Texas 77006. 


Helpful Hints 

They’re putting strong emphasis on 
highway safety in Amarillo. Charles W. 
Smith, Amarillo district engineer, 
recently requested 26,000 copies of 
the Department’s popular and helpful 
brochure, “How To Drive Freeways.” 
The pamphlets were included in the 
local bank statements mailed out 
during June as part of the Highway 
Safety Campaign sponsored by the 
Amarillo Chamber of Commerce High- 
way Committee. The chamber hopes to 
further educate the traveling public on 
driving the freeways. 


Three for Texas 

Three representatives of the Travel 
and Information Division have re- 
ceived special recognition for their 
dedicated work toward promotion of 
tourism in Texas. At the annual Texas 
Travel Counselors Conference held in 
Del Rio in April, Tom Taylor, director 
of Travel and Information, was 
_ presented a special plaque recognizing 
his “25 years of dedicated service as 
a pioneer in promoting travel” and his 
“enthusiastic and effective leadership.” 

Richard Pierce, head of the travel 
development section, was awarded a 
special citation for travel promotion 
from the advisory board of the Texas 
Travel Counselors. He was cited 
primarily for his ‘excellent job of 
spearheading the Texas Travel Trails 
Program. Also, Eddie Mathews, Deni- 
son Tourist Bureau supervisor, was 


presented one of three Roadrunner 


awards for outstanding contributions 
to the travel counseling profession. 


AASHO Plans Progressing 

Highway Department officials are 
making final plans for the 56th annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, to be held 
November 8-13 in Houston. 

The Texas Highway Department is 
hosting the meeting, which will be at 
the Shamrock Hilton Hotel. Some 
2,000 delegates from all over the US 
and Puerto Rico are expected for the 
week-long event. 

Serving on the host state committee 
are Dewitt Greer, Highway Commis- 
sion chairman; H. C. Petry Jr. and 
Garrett Morris, Commission members; 
J. C. Dingwall, state highway engineer; 
and B. L. DeBerry, assistant state 
highway engineer. 

Tom Taylor, Travel and Information 
Division director, is general chairman 
of the conference. He is coordinating 
all AASHO activities through respec- 
tive committees. 

“We hope to make the 1970 
meeting one of the most productive 
and informative meetings ever held,” 
he said. 

Taylor also emphasized that all 
inquiries concerning the program 
should be directed to the appropriate 
committee chairman. 

Committees and their chairmen 
include: reservations, Joe Wright, 
Planning Survey Division director; 
registration, Archie Christian, Right of 
Way engineer; entertainment, Bob 
Townsley; Motor Vehicle Division 
director; transportation, Wiley Car- 
michael, District 12 engineer; public 
information, Bob Warner, Travel and 
Information assistant director; and 
arrangements, Hubert Henry, Auto- 
mation engineer-director. 

Ruth Dingwall is chairman of the 
AASHO ladies committee. Her three 
co-chairwomen are Helen Greer, Jo 
Petry, and Elizabeth Morris. Pauline 
DeBerry is vice chairwoman. Daizie 
Arno, Blanche Taylor, Stella Robinson, 
Georgie Potter, “KE” Keller, Alice 
Townsley, Mary Lou Crain, and Mary 
Ann Stotzer are members of the 
committee. 


RETIREMENT—Oliver G. 


Rayner, 
District 18 construction engineer 
(right), receives a warm handshake and 
best wishes from District Engineer John 
Keller at his retirement party April 9 in 


Dallas. A Department employee for the 


past 35 years, Rayner has been con- 
struction engineer for the past 13 years. 
He began his career with the Depart- 
ment in 1931 as an instrumentman in 
Tyler and later worked in the Atlanta 
District before moving to District 18. 
His retirement was effective May 31. 


BEAUTIES AND THE TROPHY—Mrs. 
Julia Sedlar (left), and Mrs. Jean 
Buchorn, both District 12 employees, 
support a winning smile and a beautiful 
trophy their volleyball team, the Lang- 
wood Does, won. during the city 
tournament in Houston. Julia, a clerical 
supervisor in the district engineer's 
office, and Jean, a stenographer in the 
district design office, also helped their 
team capture a third-place victory in one 
of the two ladies divisions of the State 
Volleyball Tournament in Fort Worth. 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ This letter is. to express my 
sincere appreciation for the help three 
of your men gave me when the heater 
hose on my car broke on IH 35. 

I was fortunate enough to coast to 
a stop near one of your road crews 
working the west side of the highway 
just north of Hillsboro. The men fixed 
the hose and used their drinking water 
to refill the car’s radiator. In all my 
confusion and anxiety, I was remiss in 
not getting the names of the men who 
were kind enough to help. If you can 
locate’ these men. to see. that. they 
receive proper credit, I would be most 
pleased. I shall be eternally grateful to 
the Texas Highway Department, es- 
pecially the District 9 crew. They have 
my deepest respect. 

Leslie E. Clemens 
Dallas 

(Editor's Note: The men who 
assisted Mr. Clemens were Joe E. 
Reinert and Michael D. Sanders of the 
Hill County maintenance section and 
Pat D. Lillard from the Waco district 
bridge crew.) 


@ In cooperation with Earth Day, I 
think one of the city’s big problems is 
not only air and water pollution, but 
pollution of our highways and river 
banks. I believe you should hire more 
people to clean up the highways and 
river banks. There has been practically 
no work done to prevent this and even 
if you have done anything, it sure 
doesn’t show. 

Mike Moore 
Fort Worth 


@ I would like to commend you on 
the attempt to keep our highways and 
roads clean from litter. I know it must 
be a difficult job to accomplish. — 
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This letter is being written in regard 
to yesterday’s Earth Day. 

The Highway Department will not 
be able to solve the problem of litter 
alone, but will need the help of every 
individual. I hope Earth Day will excite 
some interest in every individual on 
this major problem facing the U. S. 
and Texas and inspire them to act 
against littering. 

Jere] W. Flippin 
Fort Worth 


e Since retiring in 1964, we have 
been traveling North America in our 
Airstream trailer. During this time we 
have seen the growth of littering. 

We believe that Texas has the nicest 
parks and roadside rest areas to be 
found, but they are about the worst 
for litter. When we use a park or road- 
side rest area, Mrs. White and I want 
to get out of the car and stretch our 
legs or take a little exercise after lunch. 
We carry an old sack and start picking 
up cans, bottles, and trash. Many times 
we have started on our “screwball” en- 
deavor and have had others join in. 
We have also had others look at us in 
pity and take off hurriedly—as if it 
was not safe to be in a park harboring 
two maniacs. 

Most anti-litter laws are practically 
unenforceable threats. People ignore 
them. I would like to see some kind 
of a persuasion setup tried in a few of 
the parks. 

My first thought would be a small 
case display which would dispense a 
“user card” to be filled out by park 
users and a place to deposit the filled 
out cards. The card would have perti- 
nent questions, but the lead would be: 
“We picked up cans and bottles 
and left the park cleaner than we 


found it.” There should be room for 
the signature and home address. 

If feasible, a “thank you” card could 
then be sent by the head of the Park 
Department, Governor, or whoever 
thought he had the political preroga- 
tive. Maybe persuasion would work 
better than threats. 

Anyway, the idea is now yours— 
kick it around, improve on it, and may- 
be you could get it started in about 10 
“test area” parks. 

Newell N. White 
Weslaco 


@ (Editor's Note: Following are several 

letters we received from students of 
the League City elementary school 
written after an Earth Day litter 
collecting campaign.) 


Since today was Earth Day, our 
class picked up four streets of trash. 
Our teacher said that every piece of 
trash that you pick up cost us 35 cents. 
So, we saved ourself $217. It wasn’t 
much trash, but it was worth picking 
it up. Do you feel that we’re stealing 
your job? Well, we thought it was a 
good deed. 

Chris Knight 
P.S. Please send me a letter it 
doesn’t have to have anything in it. I 
just want to see what my mother will 
do. I like mail, too! 


Room 42 has been out collecting 
trash. We collected $217 worth of 
trash. We would like to know if we 
could have the money. 

Marcia Brewer 


Our class split up into five 
groups and picked up trash around the 
school grounds. We saved all of you 
$217. We were very happy to do it. 

Martha Balderas 
P.S. I think that everyone should 
pick up what they throw out. 


My class and I went outside and 
collected 31 pounds of trash and at 35 
cents a piece, we figured up that you 
owe us $217 for picking up trash. We 
would appreciate it if you would send 
us the money. 

Melinda Mayfield 


Lookin 
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THERE—Lynne Rister, secretary in the District 8 
design section, flashes a pretty smile to a visitor. 


Photographs by Frank Lively 


CALLING ALL CARS—Well, not really, but Dorothy 
Whisenhunt, secretary to District Engineer Jake Roberts, 
does use a two-way radio to call around the district. 
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GOOD MORNING—A friendly greeting, in person or by 
telephone, awaits visitors in the Abilene District headquarters, 
as Carol Goldsmith handles the receptionist desk. 


